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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for itsfundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
j8 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y."? 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Datty Reticiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT &SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 


will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


—— ‘ 

THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. . 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated ‘strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 ots. 





SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


"=~ Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the covutry. 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 
—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 
—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 
—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 
—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 
—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 
—Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 


THE CIRCULAR. 


Fourier and Bible Commun- 
ism.—No. 4. 











(Our correspundent sends us some further and 
concluding elucidations of Fourier’s system, bear- 
ing more particularly on Industrial Organization) 
which for the sake of enabling him to present a 
complete view of the subject, we shall publish in 
this and several more numbers. We have some 
comments to make on the subject, but reserve 
them till our correspondent’s argument is fin- 
ished.]} 

Some explanation of Fourier’s plans for the 
Organization of Attractive Industry, with an 
especial examination of the respective merits of 
the Joint-Stock Property principle, with its divi- 
dends and personal accounts, and the absolute 
non-Property principle of Communism, which 
results in an attempted compromise between them ; 
both principles beng considered from Social 
and Religious points of view. 

Fourier’s plans for the Organization of At- 
tractive Industry are based upon the funda- 
mental laws of Attraction and of the Series— 
that is, are based firstly upon the observation 
of the general fact that human beings draw 
together, group or combine willingly-—-and sec- 
ondly, upon the observation of the further 
general fact that whenever and wherever they 
do draw together, group or combine in Series 
of individuals, or in Series of groups, that is, 
in some regulated and connected succession of 
individuals, or some regulated and connected 
succession of Groups, there are Order and 
Liberty—and that whenever and wherever 
they do not so combine in Series or in regu- 
lated and connected succession—-there are Dis- 
order and Tyranny. 

Attraction is evidently so called because it 
is a principle within us, which however hidden 
and untangible makes itself felt and known by 
the drawing together of human beings, as well 
as by the drawing together of all other things ; 
and when deeply felt, examined and known, as 
it was felt, examined and known by Charles 
Fourier, it exhibits itself in the actions of hu- 
man beings, as subdivided into twelve distinct 
and radical or root ‘‘ attractions,” from which 
many others may therefore spring, and which 
twelve may be further distinguished as belong- 
ing to three different classes; the class of 
Distributive Attractions or Passions, which are 
three; the class of Affective Attractions or 
Passions, which are four ; and the class of Sen- 
sitive Attractions or Passions, which are five. 
The four Affectives have been already treated 
of as regards their general modes and offices in 
the drawing of human beings together or in the 
formation of groups or gatherings, and I shal] 
recur to them again. But I must now more 
immediately show how the five Sensitive pas- 
sions which were represented as underlying the 
Affectives, exbibit themselves in the drawing of 
human beings more directly towards all the 
manipulations of Industry ; and how the three 
Distributive passions which were represented as 
overlying both the Affectives and Sensitives, 
and as combining them when in action more 
effectually—do so combine or unite them, 
because of their power of distribution and of 
order in the gatherings or drawings together of 
men. 

Firstly, a3 regards the five Sensitives, these 
are simply the passions of Sense ; those viz., of 
Sight, Hearing, Taste, Smell and Touch. 

Some questionings may possibly arise here as 
to the senses being passions in the same sense 
as the Affectives, but it must be recollected that 
they are only half-tones, as compared with the 
fuller Affectives and Distributives; then likewise 
that it is not the merely organic senses that are 
spoken of, but the Sensitives ; that is, the sen- 
ses in their inner and intimate seats of connec- 
tion with the likings and dislikings of the One 
Attractional, or Passional Spirit within ; and 
that ia this connection they all are attractions 
or passions acting or suff ring in different ways 
and in different degrees. Other questionings 
will perhaps arise as to their number, as being 
inferior co that given by other systems of psy- 
chology ; but im this respect it must be reeol- 
lected that the five-mentioned are only the 
radieal or root sensitives, which, as all roots, 
have their stem and branches, amouvgst which 
will doubtless be found any such apparent su- 
pernumerary. 

These Sensitives therefore, are indeed pas- 





sions which are in intimate connection with 


the Affectives, and enable and stimulate hu- 
man beings to lay hold as it were upon their 
earth, and to shape out from it objeete of 
necessity, of use, and of enjoyment, by all the 
varied processes of art. 

But now mark well; when human beings 
stimulated by mutual affections and by the Sen- 
sitives in combination with them, have been 
drawn together in numbers, because of some 
general sympathies of characters and of tastes , 
those other passions which Fourier has termed 
the Distributives, then immediately come into 
play ; and their especial qualifications for the 
distribution and due ordering of human beings, 
will probably be most easily shown by some 
illustrations which I shall ohoose, of the most 
simple kind, that from the simplicity of the 
embodiment the inner movements may be the 
more clearly perceived. 

Suppose then that fifteen men have met to- 
gether for the purpose of a boat race, they 
having been previously drawn into a club by 
the twofold spring of Frierdship, sympathy 
of character and sympathy of industrial liking, 
they have, for the suke of racing, divided them- 
selves into three boat crews, that is, into.groups 
of those most sympathetic and most allied in 
tastes in regard to the build and decorations of 
their respective boats, and in regard: to their 
modes of rowing. 

And now the race begins. The Sensitives 
lie to their oars under the impulse of emula- 
tion and enthusiasm, and under their united 
influences, drive the boats through the water 
as they could not otherwise have dbne; and 
though there must be a beaten party, all have 
done well and bravely ; another day may bring 
other chances ; the relative superiorities of the 
crews are not in their social’ meetings. weighed 
wholly by rowing ; the club is still itself and 
one, and the bands of friendship are knit more 
firmly than ever. 

Now what was it that stimulated: these men 
to get into three different boats; why did not 
they all get into one large one ? 

Fourier answers: It was two of the Distri- 
butive passions, emulation and enthusiasm, 
which so distributed them, placed them in that 
order, which thus divided the mass group into 
a series of subordinate groups, and they did so 
in order that they might breathe their passional 
fires into the crews and thus live in their life. 

Again, let us suppose the same number of 
men to be engaged for the purpose of digging. 
The field being extensive, they may be set to 
work at fifteen different places, out of commu- 
nication with each other—or they may also be 
so huddled together that there sball be no 
discrimination of the quantity or quality of the 
work of each—or finally, they may be divided 
into three bodies of, say four, five, six—with 
interchange of challenges as to which group 
shall do quickest and best—each group more- 
over apportioning its appointed! work among 
its own members in such manner as most to 
contribute to success. Now in which of these 
cases would the work be done quickest and 
best, and with the greatest pleasure? All ex- 
perience teaches that it would be in the last 
case, that is, in the case of Series of the three 
Groups, and not in the case of individual iso- 
lation on the one hand, or of indiscriminate hud- 
dling on the other. In the Series, there would 
be reflective Emulation and its less reflective 
companion Enthusiasm dealing forth ener 
and enjoyment—while isolation oa this side, 
and huddling on the other, had nothing to 
give but irksomeness and disorder. 

Instances upon instances might be accumu- 
lated, of the existence within men of these dis- 
tributive passions, of their conditions of action, 
and of their power over men—taken from 
churches and the warmth of their rival sects, 
from houses of legislature and their eaballing 
parties, from saloons and their coteries, from 
military and fire company contexts, and from 
many other gatherings of every sort. And in 
all these instances we shall find their conditions 
of action to be, that of the distribution of men 
into Series of Groups; and their power over 
men to rise with orderly, and fall with disorder- 
ly distribution ; and this power to be in the di- 
rection of good, or in the direction of evil, ac- 
cording as the One Soul from which they pro- 
ceed is in the direction of good or of evil, and 
which one soul will be in the one direction 
or the other in every particular case, as it 
stands or does not stand in the true conditions 
and connections of the Series with the social 
body of which it forms a part. 





It will from all this be understood, how it is 
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that the whole mechanism of Fourier’s plans of 
Attractive Industry is governed by the two 
Distributives of which the action bas just now 
been exemplified, in intimate connection with 
the action of the third Distributive passion or 
the ‘desire of change’ passion, which remains 
to be explained. This passion has been equal- 
ly with the other distributives variously named 
by Fourier. Thus, Enthusiasm is more often 
called by him the “ Composite,” from its pow- 
erful action in combining men. Ewulation is 
Rivalry; and also the ‘Cabalist,” the “Jn- 
triguing,” and tbe “‘ Separative,” because it is 
the principle of all cabal and intrigue and 
separation ; and the desire of change passion 
is also termed the ‘‘ Alternating.” the ** Versa- 
satile,” the ‘‘ Variable,” the “ Butterfly,” be- 
cause it causes men to alternate from work to 
work, to be versatile in talent, to be variable, 
and t be more lightsome, airy and graceful 
and refined than they could be as clods, cleav- 
ing to one place, or going alway the same dull 
round of a tread-mill work. 

It ie by reason of this last passion, then, or 
the Variable, that the ardor of the fifteen 
men whom you will recollect we left digging, 
and in the full swing of Emulation and Enthu- 
siasm, canzot continue so beyond some very 
limited time ; some will indeed tire later than 
others, but all will after a time come to look 
more coolly upon the whole proceeding, and 
the work will consequently flag. ‘‘ This won’t 
do,’’ says here some dire master, from the ne- 
cessities of our present day ; ‘‘ these laborers 
must be stimulated by threats of diminished 
pay, and diwinished loaf, perchance by brandy 
—but work they must to the full pitch, or we 
shall see !” 

No, no, says Fourier, that won’t do for 
me; only change their work—they have had 
enough of digging ; dislocate the digging Series, 
and let them distribute themselves according to 
their tastes into.others, and you will again find 
them emulative and enthusiastic and powerful, 
and as having done much more work in the 
end than they will ever do under the influence 
of brandy, or under threats of diminished pay 
and diminished loaf. 

The “ desire of ehange ” passion, the Vari- 
able or Butterfly, must be heeded in its attrac- 
tions as well as all the others; it has been 
implanted within us for good, in greater force 
in some human beings than in others, but in 
some degree in all ; its purposes are to prevent 
that crippling of body and of mind, which al- 
ways attends continued and unvaried lahors 
of the same sort ; but more than this, it is not 
only intended to develop the individual but 
also to develop in, an equivalent manner the 
whole Social body, by the stimulation, inter- 
minglings and refinements in which its action 
will result. 

An objection may perhaps here arise, that 
there is no positive ‘* desire of change,” but 


only a desire of cessation, as regards one sort of 


work, and perhaps, also, the desire of beginning 
another; that the desire of change, therefore, 
is as a passion, superfluous. 
desire of cessation, which so frequently arises, 
independently of the weariness of sense or of 
muscle, and altogether because of the weari- 
ness of sameness ? ‘ And whence this desire to 
fly to something new, of which we have fre- 
quently no distinct conception, and from which 
we shall soon, perhaps, return again, invigo- 
rated, to the old; if it be not that the desire 
of change is positively a passion and a power ? 

But the “desire of change” is bad, says 
another. Very frequently, no doubt, in the 
present social conditions ; conditions in which 
hoth work and company must often be varied 
to disadvantage. But these Social conditions 
may be improved; and improvement in the 
conditions of play of this force, equally as 
in the play of all other forces, consists in shap- 
ing conditions to it, and not in attempting to 
foree it into arbitrary conditions. You do 
not dispute with steam, and yet you will dis- 
pute with passiona] attractions, which are to 
team, in importance, as man is to a cubic 
foot of water. I, Charles Fourier, never dis- 
pute with attraction. I only inquire, whether 
it is essential, or accidental, whether it has the 
elasticity of virtue, or the explosive character 
of vice, because of undue pressure; and I pre- 
pare my generators, and working pistons, and 
safety valves, accordingly. 

Thus I have discovered that human beings 
should not as a general rule be kept more than 
two bours at a time at precisely the same sort 
of work ; that the two Distributives, Emula- 
tion and Enthusiasm, rarely work satisfactorily 
beyond that time, because of their own dimin- 
ished intensity, and also because of the increas- 
ing pressure of the third Distributive, or the 
‘* Variable.”” I have also diseovered that al- 
inmost every individual has some thirty different 
industrial aptitudes which ought and might be 
cultivated efficaciously from childhood up, and 
would enable every one to take profitable part 
even in youth in as many differcut suburdinate 


But whence this. 


branches of occupation. I have further dis- 
covered that the frequent alternations of labor 
which have thus become possible because of 
individual capabilities and training, may also 
become profitable, by the arrangement or dis- 
tribution of all work in sufficient connection, 
and in such mapner as to enable a eorrespond- 
ing arrangement or distribution and connection 
of human beings in Series of Groups, in which 
the passions of Emulation and Enthusiasm sus- 
tained by Variety, shall increase the effeetive 
results of labor, both in quantity and quality ; 
and from al! this I have concluded that the 
social force which 1 have termed the ‘* Pas- 
sion of Variety,” is like all other forces, capa- 
ble of working greatly to our advantage in 
intelligent conditions, although greatly to our 
disadvantage in those of ignorance. 

THE PHALANX. 


But to achieve conditions, in which such 
variety of labor, such frequent changes of oc- 
cupation shall be possible, the possession of 
an ample agricultural domain, of ample agri- 
cultural, manufacturing and domestic build- 
ings, with their engines, instruments, imple- 
ments and furniture, is evidently necessary. 
Therefore, to picture to ourselves a Phalanx, 
in its fundamental aspect of organized attract- 
ive Labor, we must picture to ourselves a mass 
of some 1600 men, women, and children, 
brought together upon a domain of adequate 
extent, and possessing adequate saccommoda- 
tions, for all suitable domestic, and industrial 
wants, and purposes. We must further suppose 
the working aptitudes of this Phalanx popula- 
tion, trained and developed as we have said, to 
enable its individuals to vary at pleasure, and 
with profit, their occupations: and we must 
further suppose, Councils of Religious Unity, 
of moral and material interests, to be the im- 
mediate providences and guides of the whole. 
From all this, it will be readily understood, 
why the thorough phalansterian, always pro- 
tests that Fourier’s plans have never yet had 
anything like a fair trial; and whilst the bold 
will be encouraged by the very difficulties of 
the task, to renewed and better directed efforts, 
the timid and heartless will doubtless be de- 
terred. 

In such a Phalanx, agriculture will, in all its 
varieties of field, fruit and flower culture, be 
a principal pursuit ; for it is matter of obser- 
vation, that the attractions of men, women and 
children, lie, on the whole, in greater propor- 
tion, in that, than in any other industrial di- 
rection. To exemplify in an initiatory degree, 
therefore, the workings of the supposed orga- 
nization of labor, we may doso by an exam- 
ple drawn from the cultivation of fruits. 

Let us then suppose a Series to be consti- 
tuted for the plantation and culture of pear- 
trees, which shall contain some one hundred 
men, women and children; and that, whilst 
the pear-trees are planted or collected or 
grouped according to their varieties in Series 
of Groups, or in Series of Orchards, the one 
hundred men, women and children, shall be 
distributed or told off into a Series of Groups, 
respectively corresponding in tastes with the 
orchard varieties, and having charge of them in 
such manner as to stimulate as much as possi- 
ble the emulation and enthusiasm of each 
group, and to allow, also, of its entire or par- 
tial dislocations and reformations, at the ex- 
piring of every two hours of any working day ; 
at which times, some, or all of its members, 
may be impelled by the passion of Variety, to 
quit, and join the groups of some other Series. 
The work of all the Phalanx Series, being as 
far as possible, arranged with reference to these 
changes, must invariably profit by the fresher 
hands and fresher zeal, and whilst an indi- 
vidual may thus have intervened from liking 
in more than half a dozen Series, or varieties 
of occupation, during the lapse of the work- 
ing day, the Social Body will itself have much 
profited both by the quantity and quality of 
the work done, and by the harmonical conse- 
quences and refinements which must arise from 
the interminglings of its members in such con- 
ditions. But it may now be asked, All these 
Emulations and Enthusiasms, will they not 
lead to strife? No, I reply; and because of a 
quality inherent in the play of the passion of 
Variety, the creative purposes of which are 
thus still more clearly shown. Individuals 
kept in a constant state of direct opposition or 
rivalry in the same occupation, as they are in 
actual society, and whose livelihood, reputa- 
tion, and every social advantage depend upon 
their successful competition, must almost ne- 
cessarily come to hate one another. 


But individuals who are rivals ia half a dozen 
Series, successful competitors in some, unsuc- 
cessful in others, but who are also comrades 
in half a dozen other Series, having com- 
mon emulations and common enthusiasms, and 
who moreover in all these cases, whether of 





opposition or of companionship, are always 
working for the joint good, consequently for 
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the good of each other, stand evidently in very 
different relations ; the ‘“ passion of Variety” 
now removing the asperities which had been 
sharpened and poisoned before, and leaving 
only the enjoyments of a healthful piquancy. 





Unexpressed. 


Dwe ts within the soul of every Artist 
More than all his effort can express ; 

And he knows the best remains unuttered ; 
Sighing at what we call his success. 


Vainly he may strive ; he dare not tell us 
Al] the sacred mysteries of the skies: 
Vainly he may strive ; the deepest beauty 
Cannot be unveiled to mortal eyes, 


And the more devoutly that he listens, 

And the holier message that is sent, 

Still the more his soul must struggle vainly, 
Bowed beneath a noble discontent, 


No great Thinker ever lived, and taught you 
All the wonder that his soul received ; 

No true Painter ever set on canvas 

All the glorious vision he conceived. 


No Musician ever held your spirit 

Charmed and bound in his melodious chains, 
But be sure he heard, and strove to render, 
Feeble echoes of celestial strains. 


No real Poet ever wove in numbers 

All his dream ; but the diviner part, 

Hidden from all the world, spake to him only 
In the voiceless silence of his heart. 


So with Love: for Love and Art united 

Are twin mysteries ; different, yet the same : 
Poor indeed would be the love of any 

Who could find its full and perfect name. 


Love may strive, but vain is the endeavour 

Allits boundless riches to unfold ; 

Still its tenderest, truest secret lingers 

Ever in its deepest depths untold. 

Things of Time have voices: speak and perish. 

Art and Love speak—but their words must be 

Like sighings of illimitable forests, 

And waves of an unfathomable sea. 

[Adelaide Anne Proctor. 
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Spirit Longings. 


For the earnest expectation of the creature 
waiteth for the manifestation of the Sons of God. 
Rom, 8: 19. 

Fourier’s axiom, “ Attractions are proportioned 
to Destinies,” is a formula expressing an idea simi- 
lar to that in the above passage. His meaning 
seems to be, that we have interior attractions or 
passions, which are constantly drawing us toward 
the destiny which God has predestined for us. 
And what believer has not felt the drawing of 
his destiny upon the interior of his being, produc- 
ing a feeling which is perhaps vague and unde- 
finable, but which is none the less powerful ? 

How often do we feel within us, the heaving 
and the working of the soul’s desire to attain its 
destiny! Sometimes it takes the direction of de_ 
sire for expression in poetry, or in the artistic 
attainments of music and painting. This we may 
call the artistic inspiration. But more generally 
it takes the direction of a desire for a heart that 
loves and is loved fervently. ‘his isa central 
passion, for which nothing else can bea substi- 
tute. No amount of wealth or talent can fill the 
chasm of want, that yawns in the unloved and 
unloving heart. No one can estimate the power 
of this passion. God has planted it, at the center 
of our being, and it partakes of the nature of his 
eternity and power, and it will never cease its 
aspirations, until every obstruction is removed, 
which prevents the most perfect flowing forth of 
love between every heart, which constitutes the 
great assembly of the church on earth and in 
heaven. 

“That we all may be one, as thou Father 
art inime, and [in thee, that they also may be 
one in us,” is the destiny which this passion is to 
work out for us. The Spirit of Christ has taken 
possession of vur hearts, and with its warm love, 
has dispelled the chilling atmosphere which has 
so long frozen this passion in the bonds of selfish- 
ness. We can say as John did, “ Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for 
we shall see him as he is.” 

Let us thank God for these intense longings 
for improvement, which we feel occasionally ; and 





though they sometimes seem to have no visible 











result, we are justified in believing that they ef- 
fect a softening, and refining influence upon our 
spirits, which helps us, materially, in attaining 
to the aspirations which burn within us.—un. J. s. 





The Condition of Free Love. 


Love cannot be free, in the sense of being out 
of the range of other persons’ spirits—the spirit 
and control of other beings. Two persons cannot 
step out, separate from the universe, and love one 
another, and call that free love. We are be- 
tween two kingdoms, the kingdom of God, on 
the one hand, and the kingdom of Satan on the 
other. If we love, our love will bring us into 
connection with one of them, and there will be 
reciprocal action between us and the kingdom to 
which our love belongs. The idea of getting off 
by ourselves, and loving in an isolated way, isa 
delusion. If you escape from God, you come in- 
to the spirit of the devil. If you do not submit 
to good influences, you thereby submit to bad 
influences, and become a slave on the other side. 
We sometimes hear the expression, “some per” 
sons would rather reign in hell, than serve in 
heaven.” ‘There is a delusion in the idea of a 
person reigning in hell; he is a worse slave there, 
than he could be in heaven. To get free from 
God and the church, is alsoa delusion. Free- 
dom that comes in that way is the worst kind 
of slavery. 

Persons that can make up their minds to take 
this view of the matter, and are willing to serve 
in heaven, and do not want the liberty of isola- 
tion—of trying to reign in hell—and are willing 
to come into a state of perfect loyalty to God, 
and that part of the universe that is in fellowship 
with God, will find real liberty in love; and no 
other persons ever will. 

Take a person in Community, and let it be 
seen that he or she is a Community man or wo- 
man—that he is reliable and faithful, and truly 
receptive to the Community spirit—that person 
will find freedom in love. Every one will inevita- 
bly sympathize with his freedom. On the other 
hand, let a person keep himself isolated, and in 
the individual spirit, and it cannot possibly be 
avoided, that be will be in trouble all the time. 
If he has not secured his relations with God, 
and the society in which he moves, he will con- 
stantly come into collision with them. Likea 
wheel going opposite to other wheels, that it is 
geared into, he will be in constant collision with 
the social machinery about him. 





Theodore Parker. 


The character of Theodore Parker does not rest 
as quietly as his bones. And it is a good sign of 
the times, that while many of the superficial re- 
formers and thinkers have been laboring to praise 
and exalt his memory, there have been many 
earnest aud truthful protests against his spirit 
andinfluence. Of these latter, the following short 
paragraph from a foreign Journal, is among the 
best: 

“In three modes he seriously hindered in 
America. 1. He shook man’s faith in prayer, 
which alone can keep the heart of the reformer 
cheerful, sweet, and strong. 2. He shook man’s 
faith in the Bible, from which all modern reforms 
have rolled. 3. He weakened man’s sense of sin, 
furnishing men with a ready-made apology for the 
crimes against which he fought, drugging the 
conscience with opiates of his theology, while he 
struck at it with the goad of his ethics. While 
he spoke one sharp word against a special sin, he 
spoke ten against the possibility of any sin. His 
theology kills the air, so that the reform cannot 
live there. And we are to remember that he 
never forgot that he was a preacher, a preacher 
of a religion which he expected would supplant 
the Christianity of the New Testament. He ever 
kept his mark in view, and whatever he might 
transfix on the way, the arrow was aimed at 
Bible Christianity. When we see, then, that fun- 
damental error permeated and poisoned all his 
work, notwithstanding the courage and even sub- 
lime fury of his assault on mighty sins, we are 
forced to regard his career, on the whole, as a 
backward eddy in the great, on-sweeping current 
of human reform.” 





Matters of Mention. 


.--.Some of the southern papers are discuss- 
ing the colored aspects of the census. They 
think the increase of negroes has been greater 
than in any previous decade, and will prove to be 
as great as 334 per cent. The slaves in 1850 num- 
bered 3,204,313, and will not now fall much 
short of 4,272,000. ‘The whites of the slavehold- 
ing states will number about 8,300,000, the slaves 
being a little more than one-third the popula- 
tion of the southern states. If the slave popula- 
tion continues to increase at the present rate 
there will be 5,700,000 slaves in 1870; in 1880 





there will be 7,600,000: in 1890 there will be 
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10,700,000; and in 1900 there will be 14,300,000. 
These are startling figures, and present probabil- 
ities and prospects for most serious reflection. 
Any body who supposes that the country will have 
peace, with all these millions kept in slavery by 
force, understands neither human nature nor the 
lessons of history, nor appreciates the character 
of the Ruler of nations, who has “no attribute 
that can take sides with the oppressor.’’—Spring- 
field Republican. 

..--A meeting was recently held in New York 
to take measures for the relief of the destitute 
and suffering in Syria. A committee was appoint- 
ed to receive contributions. $10,922, have been 
received, of which $8,500, have already been for- 
warded. 

..--The Metropolitan Record announces that 
the Catholics of the diocese of New York have 
raised $53,331, in aid of the Pope, and that the 
money has been transmitted “to his Holiness.” 
The money has been collected mainly through 
the church organizations. 

..-- It is said that official dates from Mr. 
Harris, United States minister at Jeddo, to May 
30th, have been received. The Government had 
notified him that the subjects of Powers having 
no treaty with Japan, would not be allowed tu 
land or reside in the country. He had given 
notice thereof for the guidance of all American 
Captains bringing passengers of other nativities 
into those seas. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Sept. 5th.—We notice that our hor- 
ticulturists are preparing for an enlargement of 
our pear orchards. About one acre and a half 
will be set with standard trees, mostly of the 
Lawrence, Tyson, Belle Lucrative, and Gansel’s 
Bergamot varieties, this fall. The new orchard 
will be on the plateau west of the Mansion. 
The dwarf plantation will also be increased to 
the extent of about three hundred and sixty trees, 
Increased attention is now given to the cultiva- 
tion of dwarfs; the many failures of the past ten 
years having served to settle some facts, and to place 
the whole matter on a more intelligent and prac- 
tical basis. For one thing, in the cultivation of 
dwarfs, the Angers quince stock is necessary, the 
vigorous growth and the more open texture of 
its wood, rendering it much better adapted to 
combine with the pear, than any other variety of 
For another thing, it is found that 
only certain varieties of the pear succeed well 
on the quince. Some varieties, such as the 
Duchess de Angouleme and Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, would seem to be even better on the 
quince than on standard stocks. Another fact 
demonstrated, is, that good cultivation is absolute- 
ly necessary to success with dwarfs. These and 
many other minor facts are now known and 
acknowledged, and serve to guide the horticultur- 
ist in a surer path than heretofore. We take 
much satisfaction from time to time in chronicling 
the advance of the fruit interest amongst us, and 
the practical success which is attained. We 
think there is a natural connection between Com- 
munism and fruit-growing which is yet destined 
to work splendid results. 

The building of the new shop is progressing 
vigorously. A force has been hired to lay up the 
walls, which are expected to be completed within 
two weeks. 

Late Arrivats.—d. H. N., H. H.S.,T.C. M., 
A. M. A., and J. F. 8., from Wallingford. 

Deprartures.—Last week, J. W. P. for Wall- 
ingford. Monday, J. R. L. for the West, silk 
selling. Yesterday, C, A. M. for Newark. To- 
day, Mr. and Mrs. H. for Northern Vermont, to 
visit old scenes and friends. 

In the discussion of the ninth proposition of the 
Formula of Principles and Measures the following 
thoughts were noted: 

Tuesday Evening, Aug. 28. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER AT EVERY MEAL. 

W. R. 1—I have been profited by studying 
this subject, and I trust we may all find it profit- 
able to give some attention to it, for it is one 
of vital importance to us, being intimately con- 
nected with our wellfare. I think we may 
take it for granted that Christ had an important 
design in instituting the Lord’s supper amongst 
his disciples, giving them this means of commemo- 
rating his death on their behalf and keeping them 
awake to the theme of his redeeming love; and 
that it is desirable that we should study the na- 
ture of that design, that we may avail ourselves of 
the benefits of it; for surely it was a benevolent 
vne, and well calculated to promote the good of 
his people. A part of his design evidently was 
that he might keep their attention directed to 





himself, as the only sure source of any real good. 
He had spoken to them of his being the ‘bread of 
life” ‘the bread that came down from heaven, 
whereof if a man eat he shall live forever.’ And 
now he gives them the breaking of bread to be 
observed as an emblem of the fact that his body 
was broken for them, and in offering them the 
bread requested them to eat it as his body that 
was given for them, and to do it in remembrance 
ofhim. He also did the same with the cup, (or 
their drink,) calling it his blood which was shed 
for them, and exhorted them to drink of it, as 
often as they did it, in remembrance of him. It 
is safe to infer from this, that we should please 
Christ and fulfill his intention, by remembering 
the gift of his body and blood for us in all our 
eating and drinking, and in receiving our food as 
the gift of himself to us. By so doing we should 
connect our alimentiveness with religion, and so 
sanctify it and make ita means of worshiping 
God and bringing us into fellowship with Christ. 
We believe that we eat and drink spiritually 


with our food has a significant influence upon us 
for good or for evil. And to secure the greatest 
good we certainly ought to partake of Christ’s 
spiritual body and blood in our souls daily; and 
as he has given us food as an emblem and medium 
of his nature, it is important that we recognize 
his spirit and life in it, and so by faith feed upon 
him. 

There certainly is need of some outward way 
of directing attention to Christ until men shal) 
become fully redeemed. And Christ evidently 
desires to have our attention centered in him as 
the only sure hope of redemption from the evils 
with which we come in contact; and there prob- 
ably could be no better outward means of secur- 
ing such attention than that of taking our meals 
as unto him—in remembrance of him, making 
them a true Lord’s supper to us—eating our food 
as the disciples did, with gladness and singleness 
of heart; for in this I think they showed that 
their eating and drinking was held as a Lord’s 
supper to them. 

It is very important not to turn the taking of 
our meals into a sensual indulgence, but preser- 
ving the social, festive nature of them, hold them 
as an emblem of our union with Christ and our 
devotion to him. If we partake of our food as 
the body and blood of Christ, we are likely to do 
it ina chaste spirit and a considerate, temperate 
manner, with thanksgiving to God, and so doing 
it to his glory, as the apostle exhorts us to do 
all things. 

All right action requires faith, for ‘‘ without faith 
it is impossible to please God.” And to take our 
food in faith, recognizing in it the body of Christ, 
enables us to feed upon him, in partaking of it. 
And this is what we want to make life right with 
us—to really feed upon Christ, be partakers of 
the divine nature, and have his light, life, and 
love, abiding in us. This will effectually secure 
the eocial element in our meals, which I think is 
very essential to their doing us the best good. 
For if his light abides in us, “we walk in the light 


‘as he is in the light, and have fellowship one with 


another ;’’ and to have his life in.us, enables us 
to do things in his spirit—and the fruits of his 
spirit are love, joy, and peace; and the love of 
Christ we know is an element which most effect- 
ually sanctifies all our relations and actions. It 
is charity, which is the bond of perfectness. This 
is the spirit which evidently prevailed among the 
early disciples, for it is said of them that “they 
ate their meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising God and having favor among the 
people.” They were in good fellowship. It 
certainly is blessed to feel that we have the favor 
and fellowship oi those we are with in taking 
our meals, for it enables us to be free, hearty, and 
loving in our communion. 

In the world the devil has managed to make 
the table in a great measure a snare to people, a 
source of disease and death. The members of 
the nominal church have adopted the custom of 
asking a blessing at their meals asa means of 
overcoming the evil; and it may be well for them 
to ask the blessing of God in this way. But we 
want something of a more vital nature—some 
living faith action within us; for with them it 
becomes mere formality in most cases, as they 
evidently fail to find salvation from abusing 
themselves by eating. But it certainly does be- 
long to the true spiritual Church of Christ (a 
branch of which I believe we are) to redeem the 
table from being a snare as it is in the world, and 
make our eating and drinking an ordinance of 
life. Mr. N. says in one of his Table-Talks that 
what we need in order that every thing we eat 





and drink and all that we come in contact with in 
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various ways may do us good, is an enlargement 
of heart that will enable us to discern God in all 
things. This is what we want in reference to 
our food—to discern God in it. This will enabie 
us to partake of it ina devotional spirit, with 
proper reference to the will of God and the inte- 
rests of his kingdom, and not for fleshly gratifica- 
tion. 

Moreover, it is important that our food should be 
prepared with a view to its being a Lord’s supper 
to us—that reference should be had by those who 
prepare it, to what will qualify us best mentally 
and spiritually as wellas bodily to honor the truth 
in all things; that our food be prepared witha 
view to do us good in these respects, rather than 
to the pampering of our appetites. Paul said to 
the Corinthians that because they ate and drank 
in an unbecoming, manner, unworthily, not dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body, that many were weak 
and sickly among them; and is it not pessible it 
may be owing to the same cause that we are 
subject to sickness ? 

If we partake of our food in faith, recognizing 
it to be the body of Christ, it will be likely to 
beget in us a thankful, prayerful spirit ; and Paul, 
tells us a spirit of thankfulness sanctifies our food. 
The idea is presented in one of our Table-Talks 
that we have the power in ourselves of sanctify- 
ing what we eat, in proportion as the word of God 
and prayer abide in us; that we need to invite 
the Holy Ghost to purge us and faithfully 
criticise and educate us in the truthful and chaste 
management of ourselves in our eating and drink- 
ing, that we may bear fruit bountifully unto God ; 
that the spirit of God gives zest to every enjoy- 
ment; and to first secure the blessing of God, and 
do things in his spirit, is the surest way of ob- 
taining the best destiny ; and that we are bound 
to enjoy our food more than we do, simply be- 
cause we are bound to discern the Lord’s body in 
it more than we do. 

I think from Mr. N.’s labors with ns in his 
Table-Talks, and in other ways, on this subject, 
we are favored with a class of truths in relation 
to it which are far superior tu any that are pre- 
sented elsewhere in the world. The whole sub- 
ject has been clearly treated, heretofore, in our 
publications. And I think we are responsible for 
the right improvement of the truths we have, and 
I pray that God will enable us so to improve by 
them that they may redound to his glory in our 
personal good; and the good of all who come 
under our influence in any way. 

G. W. N.—I am particularly interested in this 
subject, and the remarks that have been made 
upon it. It is true as has been said, that wo are 
favored with a class of truths relating to alimen- 
tiveness, that are not taught or recognized by 
physiologists, or others, and it is possible that we 
ourselves do not make enough account of them. 
I know there is immense importance attached to 
our discernment of Christ in our food, and to the 
making of our meals a proper Lord’s supper, daily. 
It isa thing that cannot be forgotten, or lost 
sight of. We discern the necessity of introduc- 
ing faith at our table, by considering the interior, 
vital significance, and we might say, mystica! 
sacredness of the act of eating and drinking. For 
there is deep mystery connected with it. It is 
something more than the mere mastication and 
solution of substances un chemical principles; it 
is the introduction and assimilation of matter to 
our life. It is our most intimate and constant 
point of contact with creation, where lower sub- 
stances are to be transformed into the nutri- 
ment of an immortal nature. Here then, if any- 
where, in the extent of our outward relations, 
the presence of Christ is needed to sanctify and 
preside over them. Here is where the stream of 
life divides, and men go upward or downward, 
accordingly as they eat in faith, or without it. 
It takes willful, heroic insight, sometimes, to do 
justice to this truth, and not fall under the su- 
perficial influences of commun animalism. The 
truth on this subject, duly appreciated by our 
young people, will be the best guide and cor- 
rective of manners at our table. 





Bible Notes. 


CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH THE SUFFFR- 
ING8, DEATH, AND RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
To begin with his eating the passover, with 
his disciples, and the institution of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper: it appears that Judas was 
not present, when the discourse contained in the 
14th, 15th and 16th chapters of John’s gospel 
was spoken. That discourse, at least the portion 
in the 15th and 16th chapters, with the inter- 
cessury prayer, appears to have been delivered 
while they were on the way to the garden, His 
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instructions on that occasion, his washing their 
feet, his troubled spirit, John lying on his breast, 
the presence of Judas, (Satan having entered into 
him.) and all the scenes immediately before him, 
must have conspired to awaken the deepest emo- 
tions in his disciples ; and no doubt they all par- 
took of Peter’s spirit when he said, “I will lay 
down my life for thy sake.” 

Arriving at the garden, they met Judas with a 
band of officers, with lanterns and torches, In- 
quiring of them whom they sought, and being told 
that it was Jesus, he said to them, “Iam he.” 
He appears to have then dismissed his dis- 
ciples, and encountered the powers of darkness in 
his own strength,—Pcter following him afur off. 
They that held him, mocked and smote him. It 
was night time while all this was zoingen. As 
soon as it was day, the chief priests led them into 
their council. The officers tuok Jesus and bound 
him, and led him away to Annas first, Peter fol- 
lowing him into the palace of the high priest. An- 
nas sent him to Caiaphas the high priest. Here 
Peter denied him, as he sat and warmed himself. 
Then the whole multitude arose and led him to 
Pilate, the Roman Governor. According to Luke, 
Pilate sent him to Herod. Herod mocked him, 
and arrayed him in a gorgevus robe, and sent him 
again to Pilate. The soldiers of the Governor 
having platted a crown of thorns, put it on his 
head, and a reed in his hand. ‘They smote him on 
the hcad with the reed. Spitting cn him they be- 
gan to salute him saying, “ Hail, king of the Jews.” 
I suspect we have but a faint idea of the indigni- 
ties, and “cruel mockings,” that were put upon 
him while he was in their hands, bandied about 
from one tribunal to another; but, as he said, this 
was their hourand the power of darkness. When 
they had mocked him, they took off the purple 
and put his own clothes on, bringing him to the 
place Golgotha. There they crucified him; giv- 
ing him wine to drink, mingled with myrrh, but 
he received it not; when they crucified him, they 
parted his garment what every man should take. 

His answer to Pilate, “To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth,” notwithstand- 
ing all their indignities, seems to have been his 
only defense ; and it is still as true to us, as it was 
then; and it is still true as he said, “ Every one 
that is of the truth, heareth my voice.” 

The evangelists all differ in the reading of the 
inscription which Pilate wrote and put over him. 
It may be owing somewhat to the translation—as 
it was written in Hebrew, Greek and Latin— 
though they all agree in saying he was king’ of 
the Jews. It would seem to prove at least that 
they did not write in cuncert. Matthew says, 
“This is Jesus, king of the Jews.” Mark says, 
“The king of the Jews.’’ Luke, “This is the 
king of the Jews.” John says, “Jesus of Naza- 
reth the king of the Jews.” The same discrepan- 
cy will be fuund in their accounts of the agencies 
employed about the resurrection ; and so likewixe 
of their account of the voice from heaven, “ This 
is my beloved Son,” &ec. 

The circumstances of his burial are interesting. 
It does not appear that any of his disciples were 
present when he was taken down from the cross, 
or had any concern that he should have a decent 
burial. Very honorable mention is made of Jo- 
seph of Arimathea. He was a disciple, but secret- 
ly for fear of the Jews; he went to Pilate and 
begged the body of Jesus ; and he and Nicodemus, 
performed the last offices for him. Though Nic- 
odemus had not the courage to confess Christ be- 
fore the world while he was living, he now brings 
spices, myrrh, and aloes, a hundred pounis weight; 
and assists in giving the usual rites for the grave- 
as the munner of the Jews is to bury. Their me- 
morial will go down with the gospel, and their re- 
ward is sure. They then conveyed him to the 
sepulchre and there they laid his body. The wo- 
men that came up with him from Galilee fol- 
lowed after, and beheld the sepulchre and how 
his body was laid. These women exhibited strong 
attachment, and more than usual heroism. As 
soon as the sabbath was ended, they came very 
early in the morning to the sepulchre, bringing 
the spices they had prepared for anointing his 
body, 

We can better conceive than describe, what 
were the feelings and einotions of the disciples 
and women when they could see and converse 
with him after his resurrection. No attempt is 
made to awaken feelings, or to thruw over it 
any thing like puetry or romance. It is merely 
said in one place, ‘Then were the disciples glad, 
when they saw the Lord.” In another, “ They 
were terrified and affrighted, supposing they had 
seen a spirit.” What could equal their feelings 
when the disciple whom Jesus loved, said to 
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Pour, a Iti is the Lord?” No wonder Peter girt 
his fisher’s coat about him_and did cast himself 
into the sea. The Lord seems to have taken no 
notice of his denial of him, but only makes him 
confess that he loved tim more and more. 

Of all that was done during the three days he 
was in the heart of the earth, there is but little 
said; but we believe that all was finished that 
he came todo. There may have been much of con- 
flict of good and evil spirits. We know that he 
rose triumphant over all—“ that through death he 
destroyed him that had the power of death”— 
that all power is given to him in heaven and 
earth—that he is able to save all that come to 
him. It would seem from reading the gospels, 
that his ascension took place soon after his resur- 
rection; though in the introduction to the Acts, 
it is said that he was seen of thein forty days, 
speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God. P. N. 

Walling ford, 1860. 

Confessing Christ. 
‘Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God 
dwelleth in him and he in God.’ 1 John 4: 15. 
This sacred truth, O man, behold! 
Would’st thou in God repose ? 
Confess the Christ whom Judas sold, 
Who died in agonies untold, 
But conq’ring Death in his strong hold, 
Triumphantly arose. 


Arose, supreme forever more 
The mighty one of God, 
Through whom, the Father will restore 
The long lost race, and freely pour 
His love, upon the farthest shore, 
By his dear children trod. 


Lo! Christ within thee doth abide ; 
His presence there confess. 

He will respond, thenceforth, and guide, 
And diving waters, like a tide, 

Throughout life’s domain spreading wide, 
Thy soul shall flood and bless. 


And darkness from thy path shall flee, 
The light of his pure love 
Unceasingly, shall shine through thee, 
And thou shalt dwell, from sin made free, 
In holiness and harmony, 
At peace with God above. Cc. W. U. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 











Notes of a Horticultural Tour.--No. 2. 


Wednesday, July 25.—Visited the Black Rasp- 
berry plantation of H. H. Doolittle, Oak Corners, 
near Geneva. Mr. Doolittle was the first exten- 
sive cultivator and propagator of this berry in the 
State. In fact, it is owing to his enterprise in 
disseminating, and enthusiasm to find all the laws 
governing the successful growth of this truly val- 
uable native fruit, that the variety introduced 
by him is now known as the Doolittle. The orig- 
inal plant was a very superior one among some 
sixty dug in the woods by a Mr. Joslyn, neigh- 
bor to Mr. D., and planted in his garden. The 
quality and size, says Mr. J., have not improved 
by cultivation. The Black Raspberry has a strong 
tendency to deteriorate, and without care a 
plantation becomes nearly barren in a year or 
two. Mr. Doolittle has discovered that when 
the tip of a new cane is buried in the earth, there 
is one germ formed which will produce a new 
plant much longer-lived and more fruitful than 
thoso produced if care is not used to select this 
true germ. He propagates from one year old 
plants only. This berry when well grown is pe- 
culiarly rich, and very acceptable to most all 
tastes. It now bids fair to supplant every sort of 
red or yellow raspberry for marketing. On four 
acres Mr. D. Las just harvested 10,000 or 11,000 
quarts. He grows his fruit upon a light oak and 
walnut soil, and uses no manure. The growth of 
plants is quite moderate, many fruiting canes be- 
ing left only about thirty inches long, thus mak- 
ing stakes quite unnecessary. The plants are set 
in rows six feet apart, and three feet apart in the 
rows. The ground is entirely covered with bush- 
es of uniform size and productiveness. This,: he 
says, “ is all owing to his scientific propagation.” 
The young canes are pinched when not more than 


_ eighteen inches high, to give them a stocky and 


compact habit. On the fourteenth day of the 
harvest, many of his men picked 70 qts., in a day 
of ten hours. Some idea of the productiveness of 
this berry may be guessed. 

Thursday, 26.—Walked from Geneva to Gor. 
ham Station, on the Canandaigua and Elmira road. 
A most beautifully timbered wheat region. Such 
grand natural parks of oaks have never come un- 
der my notice before; a nabob might covet them. 
A round-headed oak spreading far its brawny 


arms, quietly defying storm, laws of gravity, and 
time !—Took a Steamboat at Canandaigua for 
Naples, to visit the vineyard of E. A. Mackay.— 
As you approach the head of Canandaigua Lake 
the scenery grows wildand more satisfactory. 
A grand hill on the east, wooded with oak from 
top to water’s edge—silent and huge like some 
sleeping monster, impresses one when mountain 
hungry. On the west side are several low, wood- 
ed points, made by the debris of the hills washed 
into the deep water of the Lake, which offer fine 
landing places. These points are held by pleas- 
ure associations in Canandaigua, who build shel- 
ters there, thus making a week’s sport for whole 
families very easy and economical. One of these» 
seen from the Lake, is a beauty inits way. A 
grove—house half hid—a deep and thickly wood- 
ed ravine running far back into the hill—a steep 
wall of rock—and a little bay.—Mr. Mackay has 
one of the oldest vineyards in Western NewYork, 
and it is considered one of tho most profitable. 
IIas une acre in bearing. This yard was prepared 
wholly with the plough—much animal matter 
was used at the time of planting. ‘The carcasses 
of forty cattle killed by arail-road smash, were 
cut upand buried under the vines before set- 
ting; the effect is felt now. The old vineyard, on 
a deep gravelly soil—the ideal grape soil—has 
an eastern exposure, while a new plantation 
on terraces is variously exposed. No summer 
pruning worth mentioning—shoots are carefully 
“tied in,” however. Vines have a healthy color 
—vigorous—not muck fruit in some parts—raising 
wood mainly for next year’s crop, a necessity re- 
sulting from June frosts last year. Trellises 
eight feet high—vines planted sixteen feet apart 
both ways. Mr. M., began with a regular system 
for shaping his vines, but owing to hard winters 
has been obliged to deviate. He likes the long 
cane better than spurs for fruiting, also a plenty of 
small canes rather than a few large ones, and thinks 
twice as much wood may be laid upon the trellis as 
is recommended in the books. If enough wood is 
not left, the fruit that does set, instead of being 
large, as is sometimes supposed, actually falls off 
more or less. The village of Naples is in a deep 
and hot valley, and fruits mature rapidly. Frosts 
are looked for about the 10th of October. Last 
year the grape crop was matured Oct. 15th. Is- 
abella vines are seldom killed in winter. The 
thermometer has late winters indicated 26 deg. 
below zero, but seldom does so once in twenty 
years. Mr. Mackay’s success with the Isabella 
has been so good that it has induced his neighbors 
to plant vineyards. There are now fifteen acres 
near him. A. B. 





Indignation against Disease. 

It is our duty to submit to any amount 
of suffering which may be put upon us 
by God ; yet we should make a clear dis- 
tinction between God’s application of 
suffering to us for our good, and the dia- 
bolical, wicked agencies which are em- 
ployed in it. While we submit to God 
and love him, we should at the same 
time hate wickedness. Christ was “deliv- 
ered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God,” but ‘‘ slain with 
wicked hands.” There was ground for 
submission to the act and sufferings of 
his death, but also ground for abhorring 
the wickedness involved in it, and de- 
manding repentance on the part of those 
engaged in it. 

To apply this principle to disease: we 
are bound to submit to God without 
murmuring, under any degree of suffering 
from disease ; but never let that sub- 
mission degenerate into a toleration: of 
the spirit of disease : never consent to the 
wickedness employed in it. On the con- 
trary, we ought to cultivate in us an ab- 
horrence of the spirit of disease. 

We should not feel at liberty to toler- 
ate with any kind of complaisance, or 
have any fellowship with, a miserable, 
unclean fellow, who should continually 
thrust himself into our society, when he 
knows we do not want him near us.— 
There is a degree of modesty and deli- 





cacy to be observed in our intercourse 





with each other: and whoever discards 
that delicacy, and thrusts himself into 
another’s society against his wishes, is a 
detestable character. We should posi- 
tively refuse to fellowship such an indi- 
vidual. Such however is the character of 
Satan and his various agencies. Death, 
and the innumerable varieties of sickness, 
are impudent spirits—they are utterly 
destitute of any thing like modesty and 
delicacy. They thrust themselves upon 
other’s society, without an invitation, 
crowd into doors without knocking, steal 
into persons’ presence in all manner of 
mean ways, and remain there after they 
have been warned off again and again.— 
They are perfectly impudent, and there- 
fore detestable. Such spirits we ought 
to have no fellowship with: they should 
not be tolerated or respected for a 
moment. 

Again, you could have no fellowship 
with a person who would thrust his 
troubles on some one else, contrary to his 
will, and who, because he was’ suffering 
himself, would annoy every one around 
him, and try to make others as miserable 
as himself for the sake of sharing sympa- 
thy. That is not a right spirit, and 
ought not to be tolerated. But this is 
precisely the character of these demons 
of disease that thrust themselves upon 
mankind. They would torment us for 
the sake of alleviating their own miserable 
condition ; they thrust themselves upon 
us without our consent, and mix up with 
us, and endeavor to make us as miserable 
as they are, for the sole selfish object of 
relieving themselves by sympathy. 

Again, we ought not to tolerate in our 
society, a spirit which breeds division 
and disunion—a meddling, interfering 
busy body—a disturber of harmony. Dis- 
ease is precisely of this character. Such 
is the nature of all dislocation and disso- 
lution. It is the intervention of a for- 
eign substance, breaking up the unity of 
life, and interrupting the fellowship and 
harmony of one part of life with another. 
The spirit of disease is a parasite, insin- 
uating itself into life, and interrupting 
its circulation and harmony. It isa mis- 
chief-making, quarrelsome character, that 
comes in to set one member of the corpo-| 
real association or organization against 
another. 

All parasites live by destroying other 
life. God does not live in that way. He 
lives on his own resources, and gives life 
to every one that he has to do with— 
Any spirit that has to murder, in order 
to live, that comes into fellowship with 
other life only to suck and destroy its 
virtue, that appropriates life to its own 
lusts, is a damnable spirit, which ought 
to be abhorred by all reasonable beings. 
This is the nature of all disease ; it is 
vampire life. It is a greedy, swinish 
spirit, that is regardless of the life and 
happiness of others, and preys on what- 
ever life it can. The great difference 
between God and the devil, between pure, 
interior life, and unclean, vampire life, 
is that God gives life toevery thing he 
touches, and the devil sucks and destroys 
all life that he touches. 

Now, though we may submit to suf- 
fering patiently, and regard it as applied 
by God, yet we are bound to abhor the 
spirit and character of its agencies, and 
have ro fellowship with them. “ Touch 
not the unclean thing ;” not simply be- 





but because we will not connive at ini- 
quity, will not have fellowship with 
greedy, selfish, devouring life. We are 
bound to be holy, righteous, and pure ; 
and therefore we ought to abhor all life 
that is destitute of moral decency. Such 
is the character of disease. You look 
right at the spirit of any disease, and 
you will see that it is barbarous, impu- 
dent, and indecent. If it would come 
to you and respectifully ask -you to sym- 
pathize with it, you might possibly be 
tempted to share its burden. But here 
it comes in the form of a foul beggar, 
marches right into your parlor, sits down 
at the fire, and torments you day and 
night, acknowledging no favors, but pre_ 
tending to stand simply on its rights ; 
and finally ends by turning you out of 
your own house. It isa damnable im- 
position. There isa moral obligation in 
such cases that ought to be attended to ; 
we should see to it that our moral nature 
does not submit to such swinish outrage 
and intrusion. If we have not a healthy 
abhorrence of disease, but suffer ourselves 
to be preyed upon and devoured by it 
without resistance, then we allow the 
spirit of disease to take possession of our 
moral nature ; and we must expect hide- 
ous results. 

Disease, after being allowed to thrust 
itself thus unceremoniously into our bod- 
ies, soon claims the “right of possession.” 
But why should it make this assump- 
tion? The fact that a man has had 
possession for a long time, of property 
that does not belong to him, is only an 
accumulative reason why he should sur- 
render that possession. The longer dis- 
ease has had possession of our bodies, the 
more iniquity it has committed, and the 
greater should be our abhorrence of it. 

A great many diseases are considered 
as authorized and sanctified in their pro- 
ceedings. Consumption is thought by 
the world to be a very delicate thing ; 
it is a particularly reverend disease ; but, 
in truth, they are all impudent ruffians 
—their actions are perfectly lawless ; 
and if there can be any distinction be- 
tween them, consumption is the most 
iniquitous of themall: it is the chief 
of a thievish company. 

In all cases of disease, pain, &c., a good 
plan to adopt, is, to drop all contest with 
the suffering involved, and concede that 
it may be goodfor us to ‘suffer, and beready 
to bear any amount of suffering with- 
out murmuring against God: but wake up 
our whole moral nature against selfish and 
greedy spirits that are thrusting them- 
selves upon us in the shape of diseases, 
In this matter we ought to mind nothing 
about personal results, but as citizens of 
God’s universe, and champions of the 
rights of humanity, it is our duty to perse- 
veringly deny the claims of immodest and 
swinish spirits. Ifwe attack the prin- 
cipality of disease in this way , we shall be 
backed up with the whole power of Christ. 
He will not protect us in merely seeking 
our own comfort, but he will protect us in 
abhorring iniquity. He will protect us in 
loving God, and hating the devil ; and 
the distinction between them is that 
which we have set forth. The Spirit of 
God is one that gives more than it takes, 
and that will endure any tribulation for 
the happiness of others. The diabolical 
spirit is directly opposite ; it will sacri- 
fice the happiness of others for the small- 
est pleasure to itself. Here, then, let us 
take our stand. We will love the God- 
like spirit : and we will abhor all iniqui- 
ty, whether in the form of disease or 
something else. In the name of God we 
will demand room to detest iniquity. 
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cause we want to escape from suffering, 


Beebe; T. Graham. 
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